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CLARY

leaves are bruised and carries a vola-
tile oil which attracts cats to it. Cats
will claw at the first spring plants in
order to bruise the leaves and \vill
then roll in the foliage. As the seed
stalks develop cats lose their desire to
chew the leaves. The plant grows
generally on most any fertile soil and,
in many sections of the country, has
become a weed because of the heavy,
white rootstocks which make it pos-
sible for the plants to live through

severely cold winters. It apparently
has little use as a flavoring herb and
is only grown for the purpose men-
tioned. Because it has become a weed
in many localities, it is no longer used
for ornamental purposes. It should be
included only in the herb garden.
Usually plants can be dug up in fence
comers and moved to the garden, or
seedlings may be grown and trans-
planted to their permanent location.
They should be grown a foot apart in
the row. The plants grow to a height
of 3 feet and have whorls of small
white flowers on an erect stem. The
flowers may have a rose or purplish
cast, somewhat like the mint that is

grown in the garden for flavoring
beverages.

Catnip
See Catmint

Gharaomile
See CajTiOirii!c

Chives

See in Part I  (Vegetables)

Chusti Palina

See Castor-Bean

Clary

DESCRIPTION: Clary or MEADOW
CLARY \Salvia sdarea^ h a biennial
plant from the Orient, having blue
flowers in racemes upon stems which
grow to a height of three feet. The
long, pointed leaves are used for sea-
soning omelettes and meat dishes.
Clary is not as commonly used in the
United States as is the sage, a related

species (which see) . HOEMTCM OLAIT
(Salvitt hormium) is jmotiser
species grown for similar

TYPES AND VAEIETOS: IB Europe
three varieties are recognized: tlic
broad leaf, t&e long kaf, and tSie
wrinkled leaf.